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From the Philadelphia American, 


JOHN WOOLMAN AND HIS “ JOUR- 
NAL" 


John Woolman iz perhaps as little 
known to general readers as his master- 
piece is as little read by them; and yet 
both the man and the book are not un- 
worthy the admiration and study of all 
men, the one for his Christian virtues, the 
other for its moral and religious teach- 
ings. It is said that Dr. Channing, not 
long before his death, expressed his very 
great surprise that the writings of Wool- 
man were so little known, and he pro- 
nounced Woolman’s ‘ Journal’’ the 
sweetest and purest autobiography in the 
language. ‘*Get the writings of John 
Woo!lman by heart,’’ said Charles Lamb; 
Crabb Robinson said: ‘‘ He writes in a 
style of the most exquisite purity and 
grace;’’ Coleridge said: ‘I 
almost despair of that man who could per- 
use the Life of John Woolman without an 
amelioration of heart;’’ and Theodore 
Parker was ‘*‘ impressed with the extraor- 
dinary qualities of the ‘ Journal’ and the 
Christian character of its author.” These 


are testimonials which warrant a high 


place in literature, one would think, and 
yet the most pretentious of the cyclope- 
dias of English literature does not men- 
tion him at all, and although to the in- 
fluence of the man and the book ae trace- 
able some of the most important events of 
the century. For examples, Jean Pierre 
Brissot, a disciple of Woolman, ‘influenced 
the proclamation of emancipation in Hayti 
by the commissioners of the French Con- 
vention, the uprising of the blacks, and 
their successful establishment of a free 
government. A prominent American 
abolitionist says that the same influence 
reached Thomas Clarkson and stimulated 
his early efforts for the abolition of the 
slave trade; ‘* and it was in a degree, at 
least, the influence of Stephen Grellet and 
William Allen, men deeply imbued with 
the spirit of Woolman, that. drew the at- 
tention of Alexander I. of Russia to the 
importance of taking measures for the 
abolition of serfdom, an object the accom- 
plishment of which the wars during his 
reign prevented, but which, left asa legacy 
of duty, has been peacefully effected by 
his namesake, Alexander II.’’ Who shall 
say how great or how small was his it flu- 
ence in promoting tre emancipation of 
slavery in the South? Certain it is that 
all the eastern anti-slavery leaders were 
followers of Woolman, and Whittier, in 
his introduction to the ‘‘ Journal,” has not 
exaggerated the strength of the seed sown 
by him. 

And who was John Woolman? He 
was a Quaker, and was born in 1720, in 
the Province of New Jersey. His early 


should j 


years were uneventful. Attwenty-one he 
became a clerk and book-keeper in a 
small store kept by a tailor at Mount Hol- 
ly. During the second year of his em- 
ployment there, his employer desired him 
to write a bill of sale of a negro woman 
whom he had sold. He was unwilling to 
do so, and hesitated, but final'y consent- 
ed on the ground that he was hired by the 
year and that it was his master who di- 
rected him to do it. Atthe execution of 
the instrument, however, he was so ‘¢ af- 
fected in his mind’’ that he said to his 
master and the Friend, the purchaser, that 
he believed slave keeping to be a practice 
inconsistent with the Christian religion. 
And shortly after this when he was again 
asked to write a conveyance of a slave, 
he refused, and at once began a persistent 
opposition toslavery. This was one hun- 
dred and eight years before ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ was published, one hun- 
dred and seventeen before the attack on 
Harper’s Ferry, and one hundred and 
twenty three before President Lincoln’s 
proclamation of emancipation. He visit- 
ed Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina, and these pilgrimages remind one of 
those of John Brown. Indeed, these two 
men have many points of resemblance. 
Slavery appeared to Woolman ‘‘as a dark 
gloominess overhanging the land,’’ and 
he wrote an essay on the subject, which 
was published in 1754 by Benjamin 
Franklin, Philadelphia. Three years lat- 
er he visited the Southern meetings of 
Friends. He was a poor man, but before 
he went he provided himself with a large 
number of pieces of silvér to give to the 
s'aves, where he was compelled to sit 
down at the tables of slave-holding plant- 
ers, who were accustomed to entertain 
their friends free of cost, as he had scru- 
ples against receiving as agift food and 
lodging which he regarded as the gain of 
oppression. He also joarneyed through 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the New 
England States, the obj-ct of his travels 
being to visit the members of his Society, 
but he constantly ‘‘ bore testimony as he 
went against sinfulness of every sort, es- 
pecially against the sin of slavery.’’ 
After being several years with his employ- 
er, who was a retailer of goods, but by 
trade a tailor, and whose business had 
greatly fallen cff, Woolman concluded 
to learn that trade, so that he might there- 
by “ get a living in a plain way, without 
the load of great business.’’ This trade 
he followed in a small way, having no ap- 
prentice, and he also had a nursery of ap- 
ple trees, in which he employed some of 
his time, ‘‘ hoeing, grafting, trimming and 
inoculating.’’ It was his belief, and he 
preached it, that men should take heed 
that no views of outward gain should take 
too deep hold of them. He took decided 
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grounds against lotteries and the rum traf- 
fic; thought that ‘‘ hats and garments 
dyed with a dye hurtful to them,” and 
wearing more clothes in summer than are 
useful, made him *‘ uneasy,’’ ‘‘ believing 
them to be customs which have not their 
foundation in pure wisdom.’’ He finally 
concluded that all new garments should 
be of the natural color. In attending 
meetings this singularity was a trial to 
him, as white hats were used by some who 
were fond ot following the changeable 
modes of dress, and as some Friends who 
did not know from what motives he wore 
a hat of the natural color of the fur, grew 
shy of him. At the age of fifty-two he 
visited England, taking passage in the 
steerage, for the reason that he observed 
in the cabin ‘sundry sorts of carved 
work and imagery, and superfluity of 
workmanship of several sorts,’’ and he 
felt a scruple with regard to paying his 
money to be applied to such purpose. At 
the Quaker meeting in London the singu- 
larity of his dress and manner created dis- 
satisfaction, and when he presented his 
certificate from Friends in America, some 
one remarked that perhaps the stranger 
Friend might feel that his dedication of 
himself to the service was accepted, with- 
out further labor, and ‘‘that he might 
now feel free to return to his home.’’ 
Woolman, it is stated, was profoundly af- 
fected by the unfavorable reception he 
met with, and his tears flowed freely. 
The words, however, which he was per- 
mitted to utter, made a different impres- 
sion on the meeting. ‘‘ Many were touch- 
ed by the wise simplicity of the stranger’s 
words and manner. At the conclusion, 
‘the Friend who had advised against his 
further service rose up and humbly con- 
fessed his error, and avowed his full unity 
with the stranger.’’? The low wages paid 
English laborers, and their poverty and 
wretchedness, distressed him; he pre- 
ferred not to drink from silver vessels at 
entertainments ‘‘ often stained with world- 
ly glory; ’’ he declined to travel in stage- 
coaches, because the horses and drivers 
were cruelly used, for which reason his 
travels in England_were entirely on foot. 
His greatest solicitude, indeed, seemed to 
be for the oppressed, and ‘‘ his mind,” 
Says a recent writer, ‘‘ was greatly exer- 
cised by asense of the intimate connec- 
tion of luxury aud oppression. Sickness 
came upon him; the climate and every- 
thing seemed to be against him; he was 
even sometimes in need.’’ Near the end 
of his journal he says: ‘‘I have known 
poverty of late.” He never returned to 
America, dying in the city of York, 
October 7th, 1772, aged fifty-two years. 

Enough has already been written to pre- 
sent, as strikingly as possible in a short 
article, the simple nature and strong moral 
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purpose of this noble humanitarian, 
whose conduct, like that of John Howard, 
illustrated and illuminated the work before 
him, and whose principles are justified by 
the millions who now see them established. 
But nothing but the reading of Wool- 
man’s ‘‘ Journal ’’ itself can acquaint one 
with the lessons of his life—an object les- 
son, one may say—which shows how near 
one may live, indeed, has lived, in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of Christian- 
ity. Read in connection with the Sermon 
on the Mount, Woolman’s actions 
throughout his life seem to have interpre- 
ted it, for in that life we see that it was 
without guile, that its charity was without 
bound, that it was honest, that it was 
pure, that it was kind, that it was unsel- 
fish, that it was humble. And this im- 
mortal work was written by an ‘‘ illiterate 
tailor,” as Crabb Robinson called him, 
‘*in a style of the most exquisite purity 
and grace.’’ By comparison with other 
works of genius which have taken their 
permanent places in literature—with ‘‘The 
Imitation,’’ for example—it does not suf- 
fer: it rather gains, for it is not a preach- 
ment ; it isthe record of a life actually 
lived. CuHarves C. MARBLE. 


Letter From Joseph Storrs Fry to the 
Delegates to the Birmingham 
Conference. 

Bersrot, Ninth mo, 27th, 1890, 
My Dear Friends: 


In view of the approaching Conference 
of Teachers to be held in Birmingham, by 
the kind and hospitable invitation of our 
dear friends there, it is in my heart to ex- 
press a few thoughts which have come be- 
fore me, for your consideration. 

It is now nearly forty-three years since, 
as a very young man, I acted as a Secre- 
tary to our first general Conference of 
Teachers, which was held in Birmingham 
in the winter of 1847, and I feel that the 
time has come when younger men and 
women amongst us must take the leading 
responsibility on such occasions, as many 
of them are now czpable of doing, with 
advantage to the whole body of Teachers 
and to themselves. They are naturally 
more en rapport with the existing order 
of things, and more able to deal with the 
needs of the present generation, than we 
are who are older. 

It is a cause for much thankfulness to 
the Lord, that the First-day School work 
has taken so much hold on the interest of 
our Society. After a somewhat lengthen- 
ed experience of this work, and some ex- 
perience also of other kinds of Christian 
service, both within and without our So- 
ciety, I am disposed to regard it as offer- 
ing one of the most important and safest 
fields for the exercise of the gifts, natural 
and spiritual, which have been conferred 
on our younger friends for the good of 
others. This work does not call 
us away from our homes, or from our 
daily duties in life; on the contrary, 
it lies at our own doors, amongst 
our own neighbors, is largely attended to 

in hours of leisure, and forms in many 
ways a most valuable qualification for 
profitable employment in many other pur- 
suits. 

Our schools have grown to dimensions 
which at one time were little anticipated. 
But the increase in our schools must not 
induce us to skut cur eyes to the fact that 
a large number of meetings throughout 
our Society, especially in country districts, 
are still without any, and sorely needing 
the refreshing influence on their own 
Christian life which flows from direct per- 
sonal engagement in such efforts for the 
good of others. 
































From the Housekeeper’s Weekly. 
THANKSGIVING. 























For the hopes that sprang when the year was 
new, 
And grew as the leaves of the spring-time 








grew, 

That — and bloomed in the summer 
air, 

And now are crowned with their fruitage 
rare, 

For the joys that have come in a year of 
living 

We render a true 







Thanksgiving, 













Not only for harvests of fruit and grain, 

Not only for “ early and latter rain ” 

Our thanks are due, as the day draws near, 

And we count the blessings that crown the 
year: 

There is more, far more, in a year of living 

To count in the heart’s 


Thanksgiving. 




































“ For all our blessings,” we say, and yet 
There is something lacking : we may forget 
The blight that fell on the reapers’ field, 
The tempest, the fire, the grief unhealed 
That shadowed some heart in this year of 

living, 
Crowned by our bright 

Thanksgiving. 


for the attainment of increased wages and 

























For us the gain, and for them the loss, 

For us the joy, and for them the cross ; 

Yet another year, and the tears may fall 
From the eye that is brightest to-day of all, 
The Hand that takes is the Hand still giving, 
And we render for all 


Thanksgiving ! 
Ann T, FRANCIS. 
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The wide-spread agitation which is 
stirring the minds of the working classes 


other advantages, indicates a movement 
which may lead to more important results 
than have yet been seen. Whatever we 
may think of the reasonableness of the 
demands which have been made, or of the 
means by which those demands have been 
urged, we cannot fail to recognize that we 
are passing through an important crisis in 
the social history of our country, and one 
which may be attended by far-reaching 


It seems to me that this state of things 
renders the work of the Christian teacher 
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more important than ever. He will be 
able to urge a vital consideration, too 
often forgotten by social as well as by po- 
litical reformers, that the most powerful 
lever for truly raising the condition of 
the people of all ranks is found in their 
becoming changed men and women mor- 
ally and spiritually, and thus worthy of a 
higher position, which will then, by the 
unerring laws of Divine providence, be 
certainly accorded them. The true growth 
is from within ; and this may be nurtured 
by the Christian teacher who seeks to 
bring his scholars to the One Saviour of 
men. Without this internal amendment 
and growth, all advantages gained by mere 
material progress will be comparatively 
valueless. 

I venture to appeal to my dear friends 
of our Society to use, as good stewards 


did opportunities which in various ways, 
and especially in our First day Schools, 
are placed before them. May these op- 
portunities be turned to the noblest uses, 
and employed under the deepest sense of 
responsibility to our Lord. There is no 
true humility in abdicating any position 
which has been given us by our Lord,and 
not assumed in self.assertion or self-re- 
liance. 

Many subjec's of interest relating more 
or less to the external work of our schools, 
and to the temporal interests of our schol- 
ars, will doubtless be brought before the 
Conference ; but I venture to hope that 
those which more directly affect their 
spiritual well-being will ever have due 
place with us. It is as a portion of the 
Chnrch of Christ that we are working 
for and with our scholars, and faithful al- 
legiance to Him should be at the root of 
all our actions. 

It is very instructive to observe how 
lfrgely the Church has already benefited 
by the growth of theschools. May we not 
then feel that in meeting 1n the interest of 
our schools, we are also equally concern- 
ed for the welfare of our Society, and of 
all its members, and unite in an earnest 
prayer that increased vitality and faith- 
fulness may mark its history in the days 
which are to come? 

I have very imperfectly expressed the 
thoughts. and desires of my heart in con- 
nection with the approaching Conference, 
but I have wished to throw before my 
dear friends some considerations which, [ 
trust, may not be found inappropriate to 
the occasion. I remain, with love, 

Your sincere Friend, 


JosePa Storrs Fry. 















—_—_—_—_———— 


Tue last bird wings across the sky, 
The sunset clouds in crimson die, 
The daisy bows her saintly head, 
The skies drop incense overhead, 


strained ; 
As low the breeze a requiem sings, 
The sculptor Frost his chisel brings 
And shapes the dewdrops into stones— 
White monuments to mark the thrones 
Where late the gentle flowers reigned. 


of the manifold grace of God, the splen- . 


The moon comes forth with light con- 
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For Friends’ Review, 


“THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS.” 


Who believes it? None but those who, 
deceived in themselves, substitute error 
for truth. ‘‘ The lideral deviseth liberal 
things; and by liberal things shall he 
stand.’’ Those who are deceived in them- 
selves, take error for truth. ‘* Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright : for 
the end of that man is peace.’’ ‘* The 
end crowns all.’’ When a man’s life, by 
the grace of God, shows him to be a non- 
conformist to the world and its false 
maxims, the true liberal man may then 
take note that the perfect man in Christ 
Jesus is to be marked, and that he is truly 
a nonconformist to the world, its spirit, 
its maxims and customs. He lives in the 
fear of God all the day long, and when 
the night of death comes, it is perfect 
peace. He shares of the legacy bequeathed 
by the Saviour of the soul to His dis- 
ciples, and to all who should become His 
to the end of time. He said, ‘* Peace 
Ileave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you.” To live aright is to die aright. 
None are prepared for heaven and happi- 
ness without having a foretaste of the joys 
of an endless life. When the poor thief 
on the cross said, *‘ Lord, when thou 
comest into thy kingdom, remember me,’’ 
he had in his own poor soul an evidence 
that in his agony he was in companionship 
with the King of heaven. Aud with this 
internal evidence, he was in possession of 
confidence that helped him to believe that 
he would gain what he asked for. The 
cry, ‘‘ Lord, when thou comest into thy 
kingdom remember me,”’ plainly evinced 
that the ‘poor me’’ received pardon in 
the words, ‘“‘ This day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise,” which represents 
the ‘‘last day,’’ which in different pas- 
sages of sacred Scripture is alluded to. 
‘¢Qh, happy day when all thy sins are 
washed away.’’ With sucha sense of for- 
giveness, who would not say with the 
poet, in humble confession to God, 
** Eternity is too short to utter all Thy 
praise?” What wonderful reward for 
a well spent life! ‘* Astonishing beyond 
astonishment—heaven the reward of hea- 
ven enjoyed below.’’ Nothing short of 
«* Paradise regained.” 

P. R Girrorp. 


Providence, Eleventh mo, 27th, 1890. 








Across the meadows sere, 
Where lately grew 

A myriad dainty blooms 
Of every hue, 

O'er browning stubble fields, 
Where waving grain 

Erst made a billowy sea 
Of all the plain: 


Up to the distant hills, 
Where summer's sun 
Lingered to say good-night 
When day was done ; 
A beauty overlies— 
Wond'rous as wide— 
It is the golden glow 
Of autumntide. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Christ Crowned Within. 
WELLs Knapp. Cincinnati: 
Stowe. 


The author of ‘‘ Out of Egypt into Ca- 
naan,” noticed in Friends’ Review some 
months ago, has also published a little 
volume with the title given above, in 
which he expatiates on the various blessed 
results of a life wholly devoted to God. 

The manner of expression is very like 
that in which the earlier book was written, 
characterized by clearness and simplicity, 
rather than by depth of thought or ele- 
gance of diction. 

An abiding in Christ is declared to be 
the great need of the Church, and many 
testimonies are given, concurrent with 
that of President Mahan that ‘she is in 
a state of unbelief in respect to the na- 
ture, and provisions and promises of di- 
vine grace.” 

Years ago the same thought was im- 
pressively stated by a former editor of 
Friends’ Review, who, lamenting the slow- 
ness Of Christians to oppose encroaching 
evils, and to put forth more aggressive 
agencies for the promotion of the good 
and true—the highest interests of the 
Church—explained the apparent coward- 
ice and apathy in the terse exclamation : 
‘¢ WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN THE PROVIDENCE 
oF Gop!” 

A startling self-accusation on the part 
of the Church; but one we must admit 
too sadly warranted. Else why are we so 
fearful of offending the public opinion that 
may chance to prevail around us? and 
why so backward to express 4 conviction 
or espouse a cause which may be unwel- 
come, though most evidently right ? Sure- 
ly a genuine ‘‘ belief in the provisions and 
promises of divine grace ” ought to beget 
in us that fear of offending God and that 
confidence in His power and readiness to 
defend His own, which should enable and 
inspire all Christians, as they did one 
whose memorable utterance is familiar to 
us all,to be ‘‘afraid of nothing in the 
universe but that I shall not know and do 
my whole duty.” Such an attitude is con- 
fessedly the privilege of every believer, 
and the object of the li.tle book here no- 
ticed is to urge all Christian professors to 
the acceptance and enjoyment of the 
privileges set before them. 

The blessed results of this unreserved 
devotion to Christ are dwelt upon in de- 
tail. ‘* The indwelling of Christ insures 
holiness of heart, and hence holiness of 
life. The kingdom of heaven is within us. 
The King is reigning there.’’. And Holi- 
ness implies Love and Purity ; Growth and 
Fruit-bearing ; Humility, with sweet and 
restful assurance; Guidance and Power 
for Good on the earthly journey, Peace 
and Jy in view of earthly dissolution. 

Pointed and practical statements are 
made, and pertinent illustrations given : 
‘* Holiness permits no filthy, injurious or 
useless habit to return. Mrs. Palmer de- 
clared that she never knew ome person 
among the thousands with whose religious 


By MartTIN 
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life she was conversant, to retain holiness 
and the tobacco habit." 

“ Little things may be the occasion of 
disobedience, and ¢ha¢ is a fearfully great 
thing.’’ ‘* A little word kept Moses from 


_ the promised land.’’ Again: ‘* Christ with- 


in imparts the desire and willingness and 
power to freely give. . . Pinch-faced Stin- 
giness, and weak-kneed Inability to Give, 
always retire when ‘ Jesus comes ;’ for to 
all in whom He reigns He gives power to 
cheerfully give according to ability.’’ 

Is there not a truth in this that should 
alarm us into watchfulness and prayer? 
‘* Satan 1s trying to palm off on the Church 
a Christ of his own creation—one that 
will provoke no confi.ct with that trinity of 
evil, ‘the world, the flesh, and th: devil ;’ 

. a weakly Christ who is powerless to 

quench the fires of sin that rage within the 
soul, and from the ruins found a heavenly 
kingdom ; a ‘swordless’ Christ, with no 
mission to destroy the powers of darkness ; 
a Christ who is unable to meet the expenses 
of His Kingdom without courting the 
‘world,’ pandering to the ‘flesh,’ and 
bowing, at least, to the ‘devil;’ ... 
a Christ who will strike ‘thou shalt not , 
from the decalogue, and climax all in- 
famy by granting license to engage in 
wrong, and then, as he beholds the :uin 
wrought, but sigh ‘a necessary evil’ and 
pass it on the ‘farther side ;’ a cowardly 
Christ, who carefully feels the public pulse, 
and then conforms his plans thereto, lest 
his ‘ influence should be injured,’ and he 
compelled to stand alone.”’ : 

From some author, whose name we 
could wish to know, this quotation is 
given: ‘*My faith reposes; my ove 
works,’’ Could the matter of Faith and 
Works be more daintily adjusted ? 

Briefly, and safely, it may be said that 
while the composition of this little volume 
is, in many instances, more energetic than 
graceful, it abounds in thoughts that 
should claim attention, in admonitions 
that should be heeded, in truths that 
should be recognized and cherished. 

Who can estimate how much better the 
world would be ; how mightier the Church; 
how happier the man, if Christ were truly 
crowned within the hearts of all who pro- 
fess to be His followers ! 


H. Lavinia BAILy. 
Spiceland, Indiana, 





Upon the years that are to be, 
There glows a radiance fair to see ; 
There dawns the coming century 
Ot truth and right ; 
The clouds are lifting from the skies, 
From valleys dim the mists arise, 
Before the morn the midnight flies, 
And all islight. 
The gate of hope now softly swings, 
Above its arch a great bird sings, 
The shackles fall, of might and wrong, 
And all the world breaks into song. 
Ring, temple bells, from steeples gray. 
In gladness ring ! 
Love’s golden day is on the way, 
And Christ is King ! 


By MAry T, LATHROP. 
Temperance Temple Hymn, 
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For Friends’ Review. 


HOW ARE MEETINGS CONDUCTED 
IN NEW PIELDS? 


BY GEORGE H. EDDY. 










































This question is so frequently asked 
that 1 have thought best to give a brief 
description of the manner in which meet- 
ings are usually conducted in the new 
work, in which I have been engaged ; and 
so far as I know, they are quite similar 
with others in the same work. 

First, let it be observed, that all recog- 
nize the necessity of having meetings 
conducted ; and to be conducted they must 
have a conductor. And one to be suitable 
for such position must have three promi- 
nent qualities : 

1st. All the graces of the Spirit strong- 
ly developed. 

2d. Force of character. 

34. Experience in the peculiar work, 
and of adaptation of the means to the 
end. 

A meeting is announced by the leader ; 
the hour arrives, many, not all, are in 
their places, some coming in; quiet and 
order must first be secured ; many of the 
people are yet uninterested ; others are 
thoughtless. A hymn sung brings the 
chaotic mass to immediate order, it is 
accepted asa call to order. Scme who 
are usually there, are ever late. Another 
hymn is frequently sung, giving ¢hem a 
chance to get in, and all is quiet. 

Soon the inquiring eye, the restless 
movements of an eager company of hear- 
ers are observed. The leader, quick to 
catch the pulse of the meeting, and as 
quick to discern the voice of the Master 
of assemblies, and ambitious to grasp his 
present opportunity to sow seeds of /ruth, 
turns to his Bible, God’s ‘* preparation ”’ 
to be ‘‘shod’’ with, and by the leading 
of the Spirit, selects and reads a short 
portion therefrom, now expounding, now 
teaching and now making an application 
of it. After which, at times, a voluntary 
offering in prayer, it may be several 
prayers. After which a hymn sung by 
some one, in which many will usually 

unite, with or without books; one or 
more verses as the liberty is felt. Then 
usually the leader or other minister pres- 
est will consume more or less time in 
preaching the Gospel, then all are at lib- 



















meeting, when there is a suitable oppor- 
tunity, not in the way of discussion, but 
from loving hearts, speak the ‘‘ truth”’ 
with reference to religious experience or 
exhortation. 

Singing, like all other gifts, is encour- 
aged as an act of worship,’and care is ex- 
ercised not to have anything done in- 
decently or out of order. 


irquirers, and the meeting is closed. 












erty to speak as at any other time in the’ 


In revival work, an opportunity is 
offered toward the close, for any present 
who desire to become Christians to come 
to a place of prayer; frequently a few 
moments are devoted to conversation with 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PRESIDENT B. F. TRUEBLOOD has sent 
to the /ndependent an account of the re- 
cent Christian Conference in Paris, from 
which we extract the following paragraphs: 

‘« The second part of this session dealt 
with the d fficulties in the way of evan- 
gelization in Catholic countries. It is im- 
possible to put into writing the intense in- 
terest which the members of the Confer- 
ence showed in this subject. They felt, 
without exception, that Roman Catholic- 
ism, in its present condition in Europe, 
constitutes the one great obstacle in the 
way of evangelization. The following 
propositions, presented by M. Anet, of 
Brussels, and elucidated by aim and others 
with great emphasis and directness, exhibit 
the real feeling of French Protestants in 
face of these difficulties. I select a few 
out of twenty one propositions presented : 

3 Roman Catholics do not know the 
good news of salvation by Christ as it 
ought to be known. 

4. Roman Catholicism is a disfigured 
Christianity. (Some of the members called 
out: ‘A caricature of Christianity.’ ) 

6. The special difficulties of this work 
come from the pretensions of the Roman 
Church, the influence which it exercises, 
and the prejudices which it fosters in re- 
gard to evangelical Christians. 

7. These same difficulties are greater 
still in the evangelizing of the clergy. 

8. It is useless and dangerous to dream 
of a reconciliation with the Roman clergy. 

11. To reach the Roman Catholics one 
must proclaim, first of all, salvation by 
Christ, and beware of carrying on an ec- 
clesiastical propaganda. : 

12. The essential thing is to announce 
to them the true Christ, Christ as Saviour, 
and to create or awaken within them a 
deeper feeling of sin, of which they know 
little or nothing. 

13, 14 and 15. The controversy with 
them, which it is impossible to avoid, is 
only a means ; and must be carried on in 
the spirit of charity and profound love of 
souls. 

19. Special attention must be given to 
the evangelization of children. 

These propositions were discussed with 
great force, pointedness and tenderness by 
M. Anetand M. Monnier, both of whom 
have for many years been carrying on a 
special work among the Catholics. Behind 
me, during the discussion, sat an intelli- 
gent Christian lady and devoted worker, 
who was formerly a Catholic ; and by my 
side a converted priest, who is one of the 
most clear-headed and brilliant of the Prot- 


















































































these kept murmuring their approval, and 
saying that these statements were absolute- 
ly true. It is scarcely possible for Chris- 
tians in America, where Catholicism has 
been so much liberalized by our institu- 
tions, to appreciate the feelings which this 









hundred members of this Conference.’’ 
‘* The climax of interest and, I may add, 






estant pastors whom I have met. Both of 


subj-ct awakened in the minds of the three 


of agitation also, was reached on the 
morning of the fourth day. After a few 
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short speeches on the topics presented the 

previous day, the subject of ‘ The Gather- 

ing of Converts into a Church,’ was in. 

troduced in a neat, instructive paper by 

M. Jean Monnier. During the discussion 

of this paper the special difficulties were 

dwelt upon which arise from the existence 

in the same community of several churches 

of different denominations. Pastors were 

exhorted not to steal from the flocks of 
others, to let new converts go to those 

through whose means they were brought 

to Christ, &c. After the discussion had 

gone on for some time in this common- 

p'ace way, M. Mettetal, senior Union Lu. 
theran pastor of Paris, rose. He is a 
man of seventy or more, profoundly spirit. 
ual, rich in experience, of splendid intel- 

lect, with a voice strong and rich and per- 
suasive. He has worked long in the McAll 
mission and has been a close observer. 
He spoke vigorously, almost pathetically, 
of the difficulties arising from the exist 

ence in the same place of different de- 
nominations, of the great reproach which 
the divided state of Protestantism occa- 
sions in the face of a united Catholicism. 
He said he had once been a staunch sec- 
tarian, but that he had given that up and 
found a better way. He was neither 
Lutheran nor Calvinist nor Baptist. He 
wanted to see all Christians rallying around 
the common flag of the Master. He closed 
with a magnificent appeal for a confedera- 
tion of all Protestant Churches of France. 
The effect of the speech was simply indes- 
cribable. Round after round of applause 
followed, and many all over the house 
rose to their feet incapable of self-control. 
It was such a triumph of spiritual power 
and religious eloquence as I have never 
seen surpassed. After the applause had 
subsided M. Monnier who had preached 
for nearly forty years came forward and 
seconded M. Mettetal’s appeal, and pro- 
posed that he formulate a resolution and 
that they proceed to the practical. This 
was done amid great agitation on the part 
of the audience. When it came to the 
practical, as is always the case, many had 
their doubts and fears. A resolution was 
finally adopted, with nearly the whole 
house standing in a state of great emotion, 
asking the French Evangelical Alliance to 
carefully study the ways and means of a 
confederation of the French Protesant 
Churches, One thing very remarkable in 
connection with this resolution was that 
nearly all of the old pastors who. have 
worked longest and seen the most difficul- 
ties were in favor of the Confederation. 
What will come of the matter it is too 
early to prophesy ; but many express the 
opinion that the Spirit of God is evidently 
in the movement.” 

HEBREW-CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE.—— 
Cuicaco, Nov. 24 —The Hebrew-Chris- 
tian Conference on the ‘‘ Past, Present 
and Future ’’ was held here this afternoon. 
The gathering was one of the most unique 
affairs in church history. The programme 
included an address by Rev. Dr. E.P. Good- 
win on ‘‘ The Attitude of Nations and of 
Christian People Toward the Jews ;”’ an 
address by Rabbi Bernhard Felstenstal on 
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<* Why Israelites do not accept Jesus as 
the Messiah ;” a discussion of ‘‘ The Reli- 
gious Condition of the Jews To-day and 
Their Attitude Toward Christianity,” by 
Rabbi Hirsch, and an address by Rev. 
ohn H. Barrows on ‘* Israel as an Evi- 
dence of the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion.”’ 

To-morrow’s programme includes an 
address by Rabbi Joseph Stolz on ‘‘ The 
Past Biblical History of the Jews;’’ an 
address entitled ‘‘ Jerusalem and Palestine 
as They are To day and the Restoration 
of Israel,” by Rev. Dr. J. M. Caldwell ; 
an address on ‘Israel’s Messiah,’’ by 
Professor D. C. Marquis; an address en- 
titled ‘*The Anti-Semitism of To day,’’ 
by a Jewish layman, and closing address 
on ** Israelites and Christians ; Their Mu 
tual Relztions and Warfare; or, Lessons 
in This Conference,” by Prof. H. M. 
Scott.—Daily Paper. 


—_ 


THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. 











To Professor Huxley the Christ of 
history is shrouded in mist. Vain are his 
efforts to define to himself ‘‘the grand 
figure of Jesus as it lies in the a? 
strata of Christian literature.’ 

To him the elements that are to contri. 

bute to the image are confused and incon- 

sistent. This is very remarkable when it 
is remembered that there is no person- 
age in history of whom a more vivid 
and consistent ‘dea is found in the minds 
of millions of human beings of every 
grade of culture, and when it is remem- 
bered that this conception is drawn from 
the view of Him as He is presented in the 
four Gospels. The Jesus who uttered the 
Beatitudes took little children in His 
arms, rebuked the ambition and rivalry of 
His disciples, denounced the hollowness 
and _ selfishness of Pharisaic teachers, laid 
His hands on the blind and palsied and 
healed them, wept with the sisters at Beth- 
any, leaned on the breast of John at the 
Supper, turned and looked upon Peter 
and moved him to shed tears of penitence 
—of whom is there an image so distinct, 
so harmonious, stamped on the minds of 
sO many men, women and children? The 
portraiture of Jesus in the Gospels, with 
its unique character, its marvellous yet na- 
tucal mingling of human traits with mira- 
culous powers and supernatural authority, 
is itself a sufficient witness to its own 
faithfulness to the original. Criticism 
may raise difficulties about details in the 
narratives, but the picture that is painted 
by the Evangelists is too life-like for the 
truth of it to be questioned. It cannot 
be the product of invention. These hum- 
ble narrators could never have produced 
an ideal portrait so full of naturalness, 
and yet so exalted in its beauty and per- 
fection. —Ffrofessor G. P. Fisher. 





OINTMENT and perfume rejoice the 
‘heart: so doth the sweetness of a man’s 
friend by hearty counsel. 

—Frov. £xvii. 9. 
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PLaNs OF WINTERING BEgEs.—tr. In 
hive, on summer stand, the hive unpro- 
tecied. This is the plan of many bee- 
keepers. It saves work, it is true; but 
the bees are exposed to great cold. They 
eat many more pounds of honey than if 
protected. The writer’s experience is, 
that colonies which would perish in unpro- 
tected hives, will live well in those pro- 
tected. When wintered on this plan, 
small sticks should be laid on top of the 
bars holding the brood-combs (or holes 
may be made in the combs), for the pas- 
sage of the beesin very cold weather. The 
entrance should be wide open, and pro- 
tected by a board which will shade it and 
prevent flying on bright sunny days when 
snow is on the ground. If the entrance 
becomes closed with snow, this should be 
removed, but snow about the hives should 
not be removed, as it protects from cold. 
It is well to draw out the dead bees from 
time to time, with a wire inserted at the 
entrance. The bees should be securely 
covered above the frames with chaff or 
fine cut hay, and for convenience, this 
should be in bags of proper size. Inch 
holes should be bored in the covers to 
permit the moisture to escape as it arises 
from the bees. The whole top of the 
hive should be filled with chaff or hay. 

2. On summer stands, in hives pro- 
tected. A rough shed may be built over 
the hives and the spaces about filled in 
with snow or hay; or a box filled with 
hay may be placed about each hive sepa- 
rately. In this plan, too, the entrance 
must be kept wide open, and the combs 
covered with chaff, as directed. 

3 On the summer stand in the chaff 
hive. This chaff hive is a double hive, 
the space between the two walls being filled 
with chaff; the object of the hive being 
to save the trouble of packing each winter. 
The objections to the chaff hive are, that 
it is heavy to handle, it is expensive, and 
it is inconvenient. They have never been 
extensively used. 

4. Inaclamp. A clamp isa hole dug 
in a warm, dry bank, into which the bees 
are introduced at the approach of winter. 
The clamp must be dry and well venti- 
lated, but it offers no advantages over a 
good cellar, and is not used except when 
there is a large number of colonies and no 
cellar in which to place them. In a clamp, 
the colonies cannot be examined from time 
to time to see any possible needs. 

5. In a cellar. This is the plan 
which the writer prefers. His practice is 
as follows: The bees are examined, doub. 
led up (united) and fed, as need be. They 
then remain on the summer stand until 
winter has set in. They are then carried 
into the cellar, which ought to be dry and 
entirely dark. The latter qualification, 
the writer secures by partitioning off a 
room for the bees. About this room are 
shelves a foot from the floor. On these 
the hives are placed without the covers. 
A lot of old carpet having been prepared 
in squares of proper size, the boards and 
oil-cloths above the brood frames are re- 
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moved, and three or four thicknesses of 
carpet placed directly upon the combs, 
No effort is made to keep the house quiet. 
The entrances are kept wide open. Ex- 
aminations are made from time to time 
and all dead bees removed from the en- 
trances. 

Care is taken to keep mice out of the 
cellar. If a colony from any reason be- 
comes restless, on a warm day, it is car- 
ried out-of-doors for a flight, but the rule 
1s for the whole apiary that one flight is 
all that is given during the whole winter, 
and it is possible that it is not needed. In 
the cellar the colonies can be examined at 
any time. They eat but little of their 
food, reserving it for brood rearing in the 


spring. There isno snow to clear away 


from the entrances. There is no anxiety 
to the bee-keeper, for he 4mows that ai 
will winter. In the writer’s cellar no 
special ventilation contrivances exist, and 
a large’ heater is present, which, to some 
extent, warms the cellar; yet no ther- 
mometer is used to regulate the heat for the 
bees. — Dr. G. G. Groff, in Iudependent. 


—— -— oor 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Union Signal 
wisely answers as follows the query of a 
correspondent relative to the wearing of 
mourning by professing Christians: 

Answer.—This is a question which 
each must settle for herself. I have al- 
ways worn it when dear friends went be- 
fore, but have decided never to put it on 
again. The reasons for wearing it are 
that it isa protection ; tear-dimmed eyes 
are hid by a crape veil, and often this isa 
great relief. It excuses us from going to 
places where it is very hard to go with a 
heavy heart, and saves us the pain of re- 
fusing kindly invitations which will not be 
extended to those in mourning. On the 
other hand, and it is the realization of this 
which decided me never again to wear it, 
it seems like a denial of our faith in a 
blessed immortality. We say that our 
friends who die in the Lord are infinitely 
better off in the many mansions He has 
prepared for them, that soon we are to be 
reunited with them to enjoy a blissful 
eternity together, that the sorrow of part- 
ing is immeasurably outweighed by the 
‘* far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory ’’ wrought out by these afflictions. 
Above all, we profess that our friends who 
are gone, and we also,are the Lord’s, and 
in His keeping, whether in life or death. 
He is love, and His wisdom never mis- 
takes. If He sees best to separate us from 
our friends for a little time, it seems like 
questioning both His wisdom and His 
love to shroud ourselves in black, as 
though there were no resurrection. 








o> --_——_ 


A CHILD's kiss 
Set on + sighing lips, shall make thee 
l 


gla 
A poor man served by thee, shall make thee 


rich ; 
A ok man helped by thee, shall make thee 
strong 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Ot service which thou renderest. 


—E. B. Browning. 
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The surplus in the U. S. Treasury is said 
to be $52,000,000. The President thinks 
well of the recent legislation in regard to 
silver, while noticing the fact that the rise 
in the price of silver following its enact- 
ment, being excessive, has been followed 
by a temporary depression. 

President Harrison concurs in the re- 
commendations of the Secretary of War 
for the strengthening of our coast de- 
fences, and those of the Navy Department 
for the building of more ships of war. He 
commends the improvement of methods 
and economy in the Postmaster General’s 
department, and advises a larger provision 
for the use of the telegraph by the Gov- 







but it is quite another thing, and the only; 
safe thing, so to deal with the territory of 
Utah as that those who believe polygamy 
to be rightful shall not have the power. to 
make it lawful.” 









PRESIDENT Harrison's message to Con- 
gress is well written, without waste of 
words. He credits the officers of the 
several departments of the Government 
during the past year with faithfulness in 
receiving and disbursing more than four 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. He 
remarks upon the strengthening of the ties 
of friendship among the nations of North 
and South America by the Conference 
of their representatives at Washington ; 


Our rural readers, especially, may be 
interested in what the President says upon 
agricultural subjects : 







‘« The report of the S:cretary of Azri- 
culture deserves especial attention in view 
of the fact that the year has been marked 
in a very unusual degree by agitation aud 
organization among the farmers looking 
to an increase in the profits of their busi. 
ness. It will be found that the efforts of 
the Department have been intelligently 
and z2alously devoted to the promotion of 






those from Brazil having been appointed 
while it was an empire, but continuing 
their amicable service after it became a 
republic. 

The Conference Brussels to devise 
means for the suppression of the African 
slave trade is spoken of in terms of congrat- 
ulation, especially because of the collateral 
efforts made, in which the delegates from 
the United States were foremost, to re- 
press the traffic in alcoholic liquors among 
the African tribes. 

Our relations with China are referred to 
as being subjects of careful consideration 
and much correspondence; but we are 
not informed of any definite steps being 
taken to effect a more equitable state of 
things in regard to Chinese immigrants 
and residents of this country. The re- 
vision of our treaty relations with Japan is 
also mentioned as being under hopeful ne- 
gotiation. 

The Behring Sea difference with Eng- 
land, in regard to the seal fisheries, has not 
yet been adjusted. The President says: 





















































‘The offer to submit the question to 
arbitration, as proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, has not been accepted, for 
the reason that the form of submission 
proposed is not thought to be calcu'ated 
to assure a conclusion satisfactory to either 
party. It is sincerely hoped that before 
the opening of another sealing season some 
arrangement may be effected which will 
assure to the United States a property 
right, derived from Russia, which was not 
disregarded by any nation for more than 
80 years preceding the outbreak of the ex- 
isting trouble.”’ 


The increasing intercourse between the 
United States and Mexico is adverted to 
with satisfaction and the recommendation 
that our mission to Mexico be raised to 
the first class. The establishment of an 
Internat'onal Bank is spoken of in terms 
of approval ; and hopeful words are said 
of the progress of initial operations for 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 


ernment. 


the following paragraph : 












the interests entrusted to its care. 

‘*A very sabstantial improvement in 
the market prices of the leading farm pro- 
ducts during the year is noticed. The 
price of wheat advanced from 81 cents in 
Ostober, 1889, to $1.0034 in October,. 
1890 ; corn from 31 cents to 5044 cents; 
oats from 19 4 cts. to 43 cents, and barley 
from 63 cents to 78 cents. Meats showed 
a substantial, but not so large an increase. 
The export trade in live animals and fowls 
shows a very large increase; the total 
value of such exports for the year ending 
Tune 30, 1890, was $33 000,000, and the 
increase over the preceding year was 
$15 000,000. Nearly 200 000 more cattle 
and over 45,000 more hogs were exported 
than in the preceding year. The export 
trade in beef and pork products and in 
dairy products was very largely increased, 
the increase in the article of butter alone 
being from 15,504,978 pounds to 29 748,- 
042 pounds, and the total increase in the 
value of meat and dairy products exported 
being $34 000000. This trade, so di- 
rectly helpful to the farmer, it is believed 
will be yet further and very largely in- 
creased when the system of inspection and 
sanitary supervision now provided by law 
is brought fully into operation. 

** The efforts of the Secretary to es- 
tablish the healthfulness of our meats 
against the disparaging imputations that 
have been put upon them abroad have re- 
sulted in substantial progress."’ 

‘¢ The information given by the Secre- 
tary of the progress and prospects of the 
beet sugar industry is full of interest. It 
has already passed the experimental staze 
and is a commercial success. The area. 
over which the sugar-beet can be success- 
fully cultivated is very large, and another 
field crop of great value is offered to the 
choice of the farmer ’’ 

‘*The Secretary of the Treasury con- 
curs in the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that the official super- 
vision provided by the Tariff law for sugar 
for domestic production shall be transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture.” 

‘* The subject of the conservation and 
equal distribution of the water supply of 
the arid regions has had much attention 
from Congress, but has not as yet been 


As to the Indians, the Message contains 


‘¢ The several acts of Congress looking 
to the reduction of the larger Indian reser- 
vations, to the more rapid settlement of 
the Indians upon individual allotments, 
and the restoration to the public domain 
of lands in excess of their needs, have been 
largely carried into effect, so far as the 
work was confided to the Executive. 
Agreements have been concluded since 
March 4, 1889, involving the cession to 
the United States of about 14,726,000 
acres of land.. These contracts have, as 
required by law, been submitted to Con- 
gress for ratification and for the appropri- 
ations necessary to carry them into effect. 
Those with the Sisseton and Wahpeton, Sac 
and Fox, Iowa, Pottawatomies and Ab- 
sentee Shawnees and Cceur d’Alene tribes 
have not yet received the sanction of Cou- 
gress. Attention is also called to the fact 
that the appropriations made in the case 
of the Sioux Indians have not covered all 
the stipulated payments. This should be 
promptly corrected. If an agreement is 
confirmed, all of its terms should be com- 
plied with without delay, and full ap- 
propriations should be made.”’ 














The Mormon question is thus referred 
to: 









‘* The increasing numbers and influence 
of the non-Mormon population in Utah 
are observed with satisfaction. The recent 
letter of Wilford Woodruff, President of 
the Mormon Church, in which he advised 
his people ‘to refrain from contracting 
any marriage forbidden by the laws of the 
land,’ has attracted wide attention, and it 
is hoped that its influence will be highly 
beneficial in restraining infractions of the 
laws of the United States. But the fact 
should not be overlooked that the doctrine 
or belief of the Church that polygamous 
marriages are rightful and supported by 
D.vine revelation remains unchanged. 
President Woodruff does not renounce the 
doctrine, but refrains from teaching it, 
and advises against the practice of it be- 
cause the law is against it. Now, it is 
quite true that the law should not attempt 
to deal with the faith or belief of any one ; 























put upon a permanent and satisfactory 
basis. The urgency of the subject does. 
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not grow out of any large present demand 
for the use of these lands for agriculture, 
but out of the danger that the water sup- 
ply and the sites for the necessary catch- 
basins may fall into the hands of individ- 
uals or private corporations, and be used 
to render subservient the large areas de- 
pendent upon such supply. The owner 
of the water is.the owner of the lands, 
however the titles may run. All unappro- 
priated natural water sources and all ne- 
cessary reservoir sites should be held by 
the Government for the equal use, at fair 
rates, of the homestead settlers who will 
eventually take up these lands. The United 
States should not, in my opinion, under- 
take the construction of Gams or canals, 
but should limit its work to such surveys 
and observations as will determine the 
water supply, both surface and subterra- 
pean, the areas capable of irrigation, and 
the location and storage capacity of reser- 
‘ yoirs. This done, the use of the water 
and of the reservoir sites might be granted 
to the respective States or Territories, or 
to individuals or associations upon the 
condition that the necessary works should 
be constructed and the water furnished at 
fair rates, without discrimination, the rates 
to be subject to supervision by the legisla- 
tures or by boards of wa‘er commissioners 
duly constituted, The essential thing to 
be secured is the common and equal use 
at fair rates of the accumulated water sup 
ply. It were almost better that these lands 
should remain arid than that those who 
occupy them should become the slaves of 
unrestrained monopolies controlling the 
one essential element of land values and 
crop results.” 


President Harrison records his approval 
of the recent Congressional Tariff legis- 
lation, and argues on its behalf in a man- 
ner which will be satisfactory to those who 
view the subject from the protectionist 
standpoint. O.hers may take note of the 
marked manner in which he dwells upon 
the benefits of reciprocity with certain na- 
tions, in regard especially to tea, coffee, 
sugar and hides. The now existing mone- 
tary depression he ascribes chiefly to the 
effect upon affairs in this country of an 
unusual financial disturbance in Great 
Britain. He recommends the enactment 
of measures for the development of Amer- 
ican steamship lines for communication 
with Central and South America; and for 
the better support of our mail service with 
Australia. 


A national bankrupt law, and interna- 
tional copyright legislation, are strongly 
recommended in this message ; and a very 
reasonable statement is made of the 
grounds on which there is justification of 
Federal supervision of Congressional elec- 
tions. Laws providing for this have ex- 
isted for nearly twenty years; but the 










President considers them inadequate. He 
says: 


‘*One cannot be justly charged with 


unfriendliness to any section or class who 
seeks only to restrain violations of law and 
of persoual right.’’ 


** But if the law is equal and the ani- 


mosities it is to evoke grow out of the fact 
that some electors have been accustomed 
to exercise the franchise for others as well 
as for themselves, then these animosities 
ought not to be confessed without shame, 
and cannot be given any weight in the 
discussion without dishonor.”’ 


This is true ; but it is also true that the 
Lodge bill (often called the Force bill) 
brought before Congress during its last 
session, contained some provisions which 
appear to many people, North as well as 
South, in the present state of feeling in 
the Southern States, inexpedient. 

On the whole, this message may be 
considered to be a very creditable busi- 
ness-like document. Among other topics 
discussed in it to which we have not, in 
the above citations, referred, is that of 
Civil Service Reform. President Harrison 
affirms his cordial approval of the progress 
which has been made in it. Were all the 
subordinate officers of our National and 
State Governments, and all Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, free from the 
corruptions of partisan politics (designated 
as “the spoils system ’’), the task of the 
President would be much lighter, and the 
greatest republic in the world would make 
a more honorable snd admirable appear- 
ance among the nations. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 

Twelfth month 21, 1890 

JESUS’ PARTING WORDS, 
Luke xxiv. 44—5} 


Lzsson x11. 


Gotpen Text.—If I go and prepare a place for you 
I will come again and receive you unto myself, John xiv. 7 
‘« Luke not being an apostle or an eye 
witness, sums up in a few words at the 
close of his book, the story given more in 
detail by some of the other evangelists. 
But he knew, and records it in the Acts of 
the Apostles, that forty days intervened.”’ 
—FPeloubet. 


44. These are the words which I spake 
unto you. Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 9g, 22, 
23; XX. 17-19, 28; xxvi. 3t, 45, &c., 
&c. He reminded them how all that had 
happened had been simply the fulfillment 
of what He had before told them. It is 
a significant fact that whilst His words 
had entered their ears, they had been so 
totally uncomprehended that it was as if He 
had never uttered them. Just in the same 
way probably the Old Testament prophe- 
cies of the sufferings of the Messiah were a 
sealed book to almost all who had hitherto 





real. them. That all things must be ful 
filled. Acts iii. 18. The necessity is ex- 
pressed very strongly in the Greek. See 
also R. V. It was not simply the necessity 
of fulfilling prophecy, but the prophecy was 
an inspired apprehension of God’s method 
of saving men; perhaps imperfectly un- 
derstood by the prophets themselves, it 


was yet the expression of a fundamental 
truth, and hence it must needs de fulfilled. 
See I Peteri. 10, 11. Written in the law 
of Moses and in the prophets and in the 
Psalms. The three great divisions of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Under these the Jews 
included all their sacred books. See on 
verse 2” last lesson. 

45. Then opened he their understand- 
ings. He had previously ‘* opened’’ the 
Scriptures, to the two disciples, now He 
‘¢ opened ” the understandings of all. See 
Rev. iii. 7. ‘*Christ’s scholars never 
learn above their Bibles in this world; 
but they need to be learning still more 
and more out of their Bibles, and to grow 
more ready and mighty in the Scriptures.”’ 
—M. Henry. ‘‘The means by which 
Jesus opened their understanding is report- 
ed by John in chapter xx. 22. ‘He 
breathed on them and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’”” John xiv. 
26; xvi. 13 —FPeloubet. 

46. Thus it behoved Christ to suffer. 
Read John iii. 14; Matt. xxvi. 42; Kom. 
iii. 25 26; Ps. xx; Is. 1. 6 and Acts xvii. 
3. And to rise from the dead the third 
day. The resurrection was as essential as 
the suffering. Neither could have sufficed. 
alone. 

47. And that repentance. The very 
possibility of repentance is a gracious gift: 
of God which comes to us through Christ. 
The dissatisfaction with the old life and 
willingness to forsake it for a better are 
wrought in us by the Holy Spirit. And 
remission of sins. Dan. ix. 24; Acts xiii. 
38, 46; I John ii. 12; Matt. xxi. 27, 28; 
also Luke iii. 3; i. 77; Acts ii. 38; x. 
43; Rom. iii. 25; Heb. ix. 22; x. 18. 
The Greek has a very strong meaning of 
putting completely away. It is not simply 
to overlook, but actually to remove; re- 
pentance is man’s part, the turning away 
from the sin; remission is God's part, 
the taking the sin away. Both are made 
possible by the life, death and resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus. Preached in his name 
among all nations. Matthew gives the 
same in rather different language, ‘‘ Go 
and preach to all nations because all power 
is given me in heaven and earth, and Iam 
with you always,’ # ¢., this message of 
salvation may be universally preached be- 
cause of the mighty power of a Saviour 
who promises to be always with those who 
preach in His name. Among all nations. 
Gen. xii. 3; xviii. 18; Ps. lxxii. 17; Is. 
xlix. 6, 22, Beginning at Jerusalem. 
Though the command is co-extensive with 
the world, the home field is not to be neg- 
lected. Christ would have all in their 
right places and if we would carefully 
listen for and faithfully obey His direc- 
tions both the home and foreign fields 
would be thoroughly attended to. ‘* Ob-. 
serve that thiscommand implies (1) that 
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Christianity is a universal religion, not THE BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE. 
merely one of the religions of the world; 

(2) that it is adapted to all nations and all 
classes (Rom. i. 16), aclaim which history 
has abundantly justified.”"—Addott. “ The 
very soul of our religion is missionary, 
progressive, world embracing; it would 
ease to exist if it ceased to be missionary, 
if it disregarded the parting words of its 
Founder.’’—Max Muller. 

48. And ye are witnesses of these things. 
Cf. Acts x. 39-42; [John i. 1-3. A wit- 
ness is one who tells what he himself has 
experienced. Christ wants witnesses to- 
day to the power of His salvation as much 
as in the days of the apostles. ‘The 
word ‘ witnesses’ afterwards meant ‘ mar- 
tyrs’ (which is, in fact, the Greek word 
itself), for Christ’s witnesses died to sup- 
port their testimony.’’—J/. B. Riddle. 


His separation from His peuple, but the 
ascension of His throne and the beginning 
of His reign as the head of the Church 
which “is Hs body, the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all. Eph. i. 23 ’’—2Rev. 
Com. 

52. And they worshipped him. They 
were now completely convinced of His 
divine nature and gave Him freely the 
honor due only to God. And returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy. They knew 
he was only parted from them so far as 
outward appearances went. As He was 
what He was, they knew they were not to 
be alone. Therefore they could rejoice. 

53. And were continually in the temple, 
&c. See Acts ii. 46. The healing of 
the cripple at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple was wrought in connection with 
this habit of theirs of going to the temple. 





A gathering of Friends, which would have 
been larger but for very unpleasant weather, 
met on the evening of Twelfth month 3d at 
Twelfth Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
to hear from David G. Alsop and his wife an 
account of the Conference of Friends’ First- 
Day School Association at Birmingham, 
which they attended. ‘ 

Arrangements for the reception and enter. 
toinment of the delegates were described as 
perfect in every respect. Every one was cor. 
dially received and made at once to feel at 
home, On First-day before the Conference, 
besides the meetings tor worship, the dele- 
gates visited the Adult and Jumior Schools, 
of which there are eight in Birmingham. It 
was in that city, in 1845, that William White, 
who still continues in the work, began, with 
others, the first Adult First-Day School, 
There and elsewhere it has since grown won- 


49. And behold I send the promise of \ Acts iii. t. They not only prayed, but | derfully. 41,000 scholars in all have been 
my Father upon you. Acts i. 4; ii. 33, | preached in the temple. Acts iii, 42, | enrolled in the schools of Birmingham alone. 
39; Gal. iii. 14; Eph. i. 13. This promise | etc.; v. 20, 21. In this practice they There are now in England altogether 1900 


Teachers in 199 schools,with more than 35,000 
scholars, The Savings Banks connected with 
these schools hold deposits amounting to 


was made by God under the old dispensa- 


simply conformed to the Jewish usages. 
tion. Is, xliv. 3; Ez. xxxvi. 27; Joel ii. 


Their special meetings together for wor- 


28-32, and repeated by Christ to His dis- 
ciples at the last supper. See John xiv. 
16-20, 26; xv. 26, 27; xvi. 13,14 It 
surely was One great object of our Sa- 
viour’s dying that the Holy Spirit mig! t 
be poured out. See John vii. 39 God's 
Spirit had striven with men under the old 
dispensation ; He had enlightened and in- 
spired individual hearts; but. only now 
was He poured forth in power upon the 
body of the believers. ‘* The influence of 
the Holy Spirit was before exerted on man. 
He was now given fo man as his divine in- 
heritance.”’—Adbott. But tarry ye in the 
cily of Jerusalem until ye be endued with 
power from on high. Evidently power from 
op high was needed by these first wit- 
nesses to the fruth. How, then, can any 
dare to go forth without it? The ques- 
tion whether the Holy Spirit was given on 
the day of Pentecost once for all to the 
Church, or whether He is still given defi- 
nitely to each several believer has occu- 
pied much time, but a more important 
question for each individual Christian 
would seem to be, ‘‘ Have I received the 
Holy Ghost in such power that I know 
it?’ If not, surely the promise is for 
thee (see Acts ii. 39), and thou art dis- 
honoring thy Lord in resting content with- 
out its fulfilment. See Rom. iv. 20-22, 
&c. Ontil ye be endued with power from 
on high. ‘* Compare Luke xxiv. 49 ; Rom. 
xv. 13. 19; I Cor. ii. 4; IIL Cor. xii. 9; 
Phil. iii. 10; I Thess. i.5. These refer- 
ences will give the student an idea of the 
meaning of God’s promise.’’—Addort. 

50. And he led them out as far as to 
Bethany. As before said, Luke greatly 
condenses the occurrences of the forty 
days. Fuller details of this last walk to 
Bethany are given by him in Actsi. 1-12, 
which see. 

51. While he blessed them, he was 
parted from them. His last action was 


that of blessing them. And carried up 


into heaven. The tense of the original is 
picturesque, and indicates a continued- 


mess, a gradual going up out of their 
sight.’’"—Rev. Com. His ascension is not 


understand the Scriptures. 
to be acquainted with the Scriptures in 
order to receive enlightenment as to their 
meaning. 





ship and united prayer were elsewhere. 
Acts i. 13; iv. 23. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
1. We need divine enlightenment to 
We also need 


2. Our Lord made repentance and re- 


mission of sins to be dependent equally 
upon His death and resurrection. 
cannot separate the two. 
death nor the resurrection can be con- 
sidered apart trom one another. 


We 
Neither the 


3. Correct views are important, but are 
not enough without the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts. 

4. The more clearly we see and take 
hold of the truth about Jesus Christ, the 
more shall we find ourselves praising Him. 





On y holy lives can win the unholy to 
holiness. We must be living gospels our- 
selves, must be Christ to men, before our 
words can have any power in drawing 
them to Christ. 

It is said that Francis of Assisi one day 
stepped down into the cloisters of his 
monastery and said to a young monk: 
‘* Brother, let us go down into the town 
and preach.’’ So they went forth, the 
venerable father and the young man, con- 
versing as they went. Along the princi- 
pal streets, around the lowly alleys, and 
even to the outskirts of the town, and to 
the village beyond, they wound their way, 
at length returning to the monastery gate. 
Then spoke the young monk: ‘ Father, 
when shall we begin to preach?’”’ ‘*My 
son,’’ said Francis, looking down kindly 
on the young man, ‘‘ we have been preach- 
ing; we were preaching while we were 
walking. We have been seen, looked at, 
our behavior has been remarked; so we 
have delivered a morning sermon. Ah! 
my son,” continued the saintly man, ‘ it 
is no use that we walk anywhere to preach, 
unless we preach as we walk.” 


In this 
way we must all be preachers if we would 
win souls. We must preach as we walk. 





£60,000, 


Joseph Storrs Fry, whois still the Secretary 


of the Association, has been connected with 
the work since 1847. 
gates, and his words at the opening and 
closing of the Conference, were very im- 
pressive. 


His letter to the dele- 


The time of the three days of the Confer- 


ence was very fully occupied; yet some op- 


portunity was given for visits to interesting 
places in Birmingham, and, in the evenings, 


for very delightful social intercourse. 


Mention having been made in a pievious 
number ot Friends’ Review (Eleventh mo, 
27th, p. 278) of the essays and discuss’ons of 
the Conference, it may be added that the 
most important subject, and the most weighty 
discussion, appeared to our American dele- 
gates to be those concerning the relation of 
the First Day Schools to the Society of 
Friends, While other considerations are also 
of importance, the impression was obtained 
that the social question presents the greatest 
difficulty, and, without conscious intention in 
most cases, interposes an obstacle to a large 
or rapid increase of membership from the 
Schools. Yet they are all conducted on the 
“‘ democratic "’ principle of the equality of all 
Christians as disciples of a common divine 
Master. 

The fervent spirituality, working earnest- 
ness and cheerful fraternal feeling of the 
Conference made participation in it a great 
privilege, and a means of added strength, 
courage and hope to all who were present 
through its sessions, 





THE GREAT SECRET of success in meet- 
ing the assaults of evil, lies in the power 
to repulse the evil at its very first ap- 
proach, by denying it entertainment in 
our thoughts. It is not safe to permit the 
temptation to entrench itself in the imag'- 
nation, and to kindle the desire for some 
enjoyment which it may promise. The 
most decisive struggle is often over the very 
first question that arises ; namely, whether 
this sin shall have any favorable consider- 
ation whatever, and ‘the surest victory is 
won in the firm decision that it shall not. 
It the thoughts are saved from the evil, 
the hands will be secured from its com- 
mission and the character from its taint. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE VOTE ON THE NEw YorRK AMEND- 
MENT.—From various reports that come to 
us from portions of the State there seems 
to be still some misunderstanding in rela- 
tion to the legal status of the Prohibitory 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
State of New York. The facts are as fol- 
lows: A majority of the members elected 
to the Legislature in the year 1888 agreed 
to the amendment upon a yea and nay 
vote, and referred it ‘‘to the Legislature 
to be chosen at the next general election 
of Senators’? The Legislature elected in 
1890 2lso, by a majority vote, agreed to 
the amendment, and voted ‘‘ that it be 
submitted to the people of the State of 
New York at a special election to be held 
on the second Tuesday in April, 189r.”’ 
The following is the proposed amend- 
ment : 

Section 1. No person shall manufacture 
for sale, or sell, or keep for sale as a bev- 
erage, any intoxicating liquors, whether 
brewed, fermented, or distilled. The 
Legislature shall by law prescribe regula- 
tions for the enforcement of this article, 
ard shall provide suitable penalties for its 
violation.—Vat. Timperance Advocate. 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the Columbia 
College Alumni Association, held in the 
Library building on the College grounds. 
a resolution was proposed that at all future 
dinners of the Association the price of 
tickets should not include wine. The 
resolution provoked an earnest discussion, 
but was subsequently voted down. This 
is much to be regretted. One of the evil 
tendencies in college life, at such colleges 
as Columbia, Yale, and Harvard, is the 
tendency to indulgence in wine drinking, 
and the dissipation which accompanies it. 
— Nat. T:mperance Advocate. 


THE DeEviL's MIssiONARY.—AIl vessels 
bound for West and South Africa, coming 
from ports in Europe or America, stop at 
Madeira. Here is the list of spirituous 
liquors which passed through in one week ; 
it is taken from the daily returns posted in 
Liverpool : 


960,008 cases of Gin ...... :....$1,200,000 
24,0v0 butts of Rum............. 1,200,000 
30,000 cases of Brandy .......... 450 000 
28,900 cases of Irish Whisky...... 280.000 
800,000 demijohns of Rum, ...... 1,200,000 
36,000 barrels of Rum........... 360,000 
30,000 cases of Old Tom......... 300,000 
15 000 barrelsof Absinthe........ 225.000 
47,000 cases of Vermouth ....... 15,000 


— Bombay Guardian. 


A.RECENT DECISION of the Supreme 
‘Court of the United States has established 
as matter of law that a municipality has 
absolute control over the licensing of the 
sale of intoxicating drinks within its 
bounds; that the officers invested under 
the law with licensing power can, at their 
discretion, grant or refuse a license in any 
particular case, and that without such li- 
<ense no liquors can be legally sold at re- 
tail. Justice Field, who delivered the 
Opinion of the court, said: ‘‘ There is no 
anherent right, and it is not a privilege of 
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a citizen, of a State, or of the United 
States, to sell intoxicating liquors by re- 
tail. In the prohibition or regulation of 
the traffic discretion may be vested in offi 
cers to decide to whom to grant and to 
whom to refuse liquor licenses.”’ 

It being thus clearly settled that no citi- 
zen can retail liquors without a full com- 
pliance with the law and the regulations 
made in accordance with it, the question 
naturally arises whether an incorporation 
of citizens, under the designation of a 
club, can do that which is strictly forbid. 
den to the individual. The practice in 
this and other cities of the country has 
hitherto rested on the assumption that 
clubs, which sell liquors only to their own 
members and exclude the general public, 
are exempt from the licensing and other 
liquor regulations ordained for the control 
ot the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 


But there is reason to believe that the 
assumption referred to is not well founded. 
In a decision delivered last week by the 
Court of Appeals of the State of Maryland 
it is distinctly affirmed that ‘‘ the furnisa- 
ing of liquor bythe club to its members 
for a price fixed by regulation and paid by 
its members upon receipt of the liquor 
constitutes a sale, and is, therefore, in 
violation of the statute.’’ The case was 
that of the Easton Social, Literary and 
Musical Club of Talbot county, and, 
though the law governing the case differs 
somewhat from that which prevails in this 
District, yet the principles which the Court 
laid down are generally applicable. 

The decision takes the broad ground 
that ‘‘a corporation can no more violate 
the law with impunity than an individual 
can,’’ and it proceeds to dispose of the 
grounds of defence which the club had re- 
lied upon.— Washington Post. 


RELATIVE to the Birmingham Friends’ 
Conference, a correspondent writes: 
‘*Was it by accident or design that all 
mention of temperance was omitted from 
the programme? But perhaps stranger 
still, in the speeches | do not remember 
to have heard total abstinence mentioned. 
May I take it that this absence of allusion, 
coupled with the fact that no intoxicants 
were obtainable in either of the dining- 
rooms, was a silent and therefore a most 
significant testimony to the universal prac- 
tice of total abstinence on the part of our 
teachers?’’ It may be that our corres- 
pondent’s surmise is the right one. Where 
so many topics of interest upon which di- 
vergence of opinion arose were down for 
discussion, it was perhaps hardly to be ex 
pected that the greatest evil of our day 
with which all are contending should have 
special attention. Yet was this right? 
Hear General Booth in ‘ Darkest Eng- 
land:’’ ‘* Have you ever watched beside 
the bedstead of a man in delirium tre- 
mens? Multiply the sufferings of that 
one drunkard by the hundred thousand, 
and you have some idea of what scenes are 
being witnessed in all our great cities at 
this present moment. Asin Africa streams 
intersect the forest in every direction, so 
the gin shop stands at every corner with 
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its river of the water of death flowing 
seventeen hours out of the twenty-four for 
the destruction of the people.” 

But light is breaking slowly upon the 
magisterial mind, and we read with thank- 
fulness in a daily paper the statement— 
** thirty-five per cent. of the non-renewals 
of full licenses accounted for solely by 
their non-requirement by the public.’’ 
And, best of all, statesmen in the first 
rank are admitting the principle that the 
people who are affected locally by the ex- 
istence of a license should have a voice 
in the granting or withholding of it. Mr. 
Gladstone is reported as saying—“ I agree 
that the local population ought to be en- 
abled to do that which, at any rate in 
many parishes in this country, the squire 
can do—to say whether or not there should 
be any public houses in their district.’’ 
This declaration, coming from one who 
has done more than any man to alter and 
reform the statute book, at once lifts the 
‘* right of veto”’ within the range of those 
subjects which hesitating politicians are 
loth to term “ practical ’’ or ‘ as ripe for 
consideration.”’-—Monthiy Record. 


-_- —— 


INDIAN AFPAIRS. 


As aset off to the cloud in the West 
arising from the unsettlement arnong some 
of the Indian tribes, we take the follow- . 
ing extracts from the November number 
of the Southern Workman: 


Tue EicGHtH Lake Monwonk INDIAN 
CONFERENCE was of unsurpassed ioterest, 
as well as the largest one that has been 
held on that beautiful mountain top. In 
numbers and character of the assembly, 
in the harmonious spirit that prevailed 
along with freest discussion, and in a re- 
freshing and vigorous practicalness it was 
distinguished. 

The beautiful memorial service for Gen. 
Fisk ; the inspiring accounts from active 
workers and experts—Gen. Whittlesey, 
Mr. ‘Blackburn, Mr. Riggs, Mr. Freeland, 
Miss Robertson, Miss Sybil Carter, Dr. 
Eastman, Bishop Walker and others—the 
discussion of the important question of 
contract mission schools—Dr. King, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and others for their aban- 
donment as ‘‘un American ;’’ General 
Armstrong, Bishop Whipple, Dr. Strieby 
and others, for their maintenance as the 
only permanent factor in Indian educa- 
tion; Senator Dawes’ on how to improve 
government administration of Indian af- 
fairs; Edna Dean Proctor’s poem; Mrs. 
Quinton’s report of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Indian Association; the reports of 
the Committees and the Piatform; the 
last evening’s varied programme, includ- 
ing an illustrated sketch of Alaskan cus- 
toms; Gen. Marshall’s entertaining talk 
on Indians he saw on his recent journey 
to the Pacific; Dr. Waldron’s paper on 
the Indian Health Question—a new sub- 
ject for the Conference, and one than 
which none can be more vitally practical 
—and Dr. Cuyler’s eloquent return of 
thanks, which brought enthusiasm to a 

































































climax: this is a mere hint of the three 
days’ interests. 


Hampton INsTITUTE, VIRGINIA.—Be- 
ginning its twenty-third year, the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
finds itself built up and needing no en- 
largement of its ‘‘ plant.’’ Its 650 stud- 
ents of both sexes, averaging eighteen 
years of age, chiefly of the Negro and 
Indian races from twenty four States and 
Territories, but including representatives 
of the different nationalities from every 
continent, are all well accommodated, 
and no more can be admitted. For the 
past four years, its total annual expenses 
have not increased, though its attendance 
has grown from 600 to 650 boarding 
pupils, and remarkable improvement has 
been made. 

No new buildings have been asked for 
since an appeal for ‘‘ Science Hall’’ in 
1887. 

Intensive rather than extensive develop- 
ment is its great work, and that never 
was so active and hopeful as this year. 

Our energies are as never before directed 
to better work in the Normal, Mechanical 
and Agricultural departments, in each of 
which there have been marked change 
and vital progress, without increase of 
current expenses. ‘This has been possible 
because of the steady though slow gain of 
efficiency in our industrial departments. 

An endowment of at least a million of 
dollars is hoped for, but the great and 
pressing need is of funds to meet current 
expenses. Deducting $55,000, the amount 
earned by Negro students, the net annual 

+ cost of the Hampton School to the public 
is about $100,000, or at the rate of $154 
for each pupil. 

It should be noted that the School is 
open the entire year, reduced by one-half 
from June 15th to Oct. rst. 

Of this great cost, Virginia pays $10,- 

! 002— interest on the State Agricultural 
i College land fund (Act of Congress, 1862). 

The National Government appropriates 
$20,000 to maintain 120 out of our 136 
Indians. 

The School’s endowment fund of 
$194,000, with certain rentals, yields 
$10,000; making $60,coo fo be provided 
annually by the charities of the people. 

Not owned or controlled by State or 
Government, but by its seventeen Trus- 
tees, it is the People’s Work. 

Every dollar that goes into its treasury 
is devoted to the purposes designated by 
the giver. This rule is inflzxibly observ- 
ed. Examination or inquiries about its 
accounts are most welcome. 

Hampton’s many years of extension at 
a cost of over $500,000,—the ‘plant ’’ 
—seems justified by the extensive educa- 
tional needs of eight millions, in time to 
be sixteen millions, of ex-slaves and their 
descendants, whose sudden, but justifi- 




















peril to the country. They are to be 
saved to civilization, and it saved from 
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able enfranchisement was a tremendous 


them, only by a practical, Christian train- 


[Twelfth mo, 





Let us make the teachers and we will 
make the people. 


HERBERT WELSH, of the Indian Rights 
Association, has recently made arrange- 
ments for the coming East of a young 
Alaskan Indian, to be educated for service 
as a medical missionary. It is expected 
that another youth of the same tribe will 
also be provided for before long, to be 
prepared for a similar service. This is in 
accordance with a widely extended ex- 
perience on the part of those engaged in 
missions, that the best work in unde- 
veloped countries is often performed by 
well trained natives. 





















the schoel, two years are now usually 
spent in this out-of-door and family 
practical education. 















THE SUNRISE LAND, 


The physical history ot Japan has been 
written in flame and flood. The most 
appalling calamities to life and industry 
have come from these causes. The entire 
mountainous surfaces are dotted with 
blazing, smokirg, ‘or extinct volcanoes. In 
1874 Taromi, in Yez», which had been 
believed for years to be extinct, had its 
whole top blown off. Asama Yama is 
continually on the alert for an opportunity 
to wreak its hidden vengeance. Even the 
sacred and beautiful Fuji, so serene in its 
covering of virgin snow, is the creation 
of violence, and is waiting for orders to 
begin again in its destructive work through 
a funnel of more than twelve thousand. 
feet in height. 

Japan is aland of earthquakes. Parts 
of it are nearly always in foreboding 
tremors, while cities and villages have 
actually disappeared. Bat in all these 
compensations are found, for it is a coua- 
try rich in minerals. The mountains are 
built of the best and most valuable stone 
in every variety, from granite to the finest 
grained sandstones. There are also some 
varieties of precious stones. The metals 
are abundant. The island of Sado is 
actually built of gold bearing quartz. 
Copper is found in great abundance and 
of the best quality, and also lead, tin, 
antimony, and manganese. There are 
thirty-six varieties of useful timber, and 
what gives the country its indescribable 
beauty, and makes it look tropical in the 
dead of winter, is its boundless wealth of 
evergreens. Nature in Japan cannot en- 
dure baldheadedness, and so covers her 
mountains; and if she cannot do it with 
green, she casts over them glistening 
snows. 

The most useful timber in all the Enst 
is the bamboo, which, strange as it may 
appear, can be adapted to more uses than 
-any other single growth in the world ; for 
from it the Japanese not only build houses 
but make exquisite furniture and _bric- 
a-brac, on whose hard and polished sur- 
face the painter may delight to spread his: 
colors. There is little of fauna; the ani- 
mals having probably been brought from 
other countries. 

There are few native singing birds ; 
the birds belonging to the country are 
those of prey, such as eagles, hawks and 
buzzards ; but ducks and wild geese,storks. 
and heron are numberless. Fish inhabit 
all seas, rivers and rivulets in the grea‘est 
abundince, and furnish one of the maia 
staples of food. Rice and fish feed more 
than all other life-sustaining materials.— 
The Presbyterian 
























































Captain R. H. Pratt, of the Indian 
Industrial School, Carlisle, Pa., in his 
E'eventh Annual Report, gives a histori- 
cal sketch of the Carlisle Barracks and of 
his work in organizing the institution 
under his care. 

Eight years of cavalry service, from 
1867 to 1875, gave Captain Pratt ac- 
quaintance with and interest in the In- 
dians. Having care of a number of 
Indian prisoners in Florida, he established 
schools among them. In 1878. some of 
these and other Indian youth were taken 
by Capt. Pratt to Hampton, who remain- 
ed there for several months. Then he 
proposed the formation of a separate 
Government School for Indians, which 
was authorized and started at Carlisle in 
1879, with 147 pupils. During the pres- 
ent year there have been at the School 
769 pupils, 474 boys and 295 girls, from 
47 different Indian tribes. 

Captain Pratt adheres strongly to his 
favorite principles of Indian education, 
which may be stated briefly thus: Teach 
them chiefly how to do work by which 
they can support themselves; place them 
in contact with the civilization of white 
people, by sending them, as soon as they 
are ready for it, into white families ; and 
encourage them, when they leave school, 
to remain among white people, as inde- 
pendent citizens: in a word, as soon and 
as far as possible make each boy or girl 
as little as possible an Indian, but as much 
as possible a Christian and civilized man 
or woman. 

While advocating and carrying out 
these principles, Captain Pratt seems to us 
to underrate the advantage, indeed the 
necessity, of some other methods and in- 
stitutions for Indian education besides his 
own ; and thus, by incurring a measure 
of almost hostile rivalry with others, he 
promotes the narrowing of the circle of 
generous sympathy with such work, which 
is SO important to its best success. 

There is no doubt, however, of the 
usefulness of Captain Pratt’s system of 
outing his Carlisle pupils. During the 
past year 520 of then, 346 boys and 174 
girls, were employed on farms, with al- 
most uniformly favorable results. Their 
aggregate earnings for the -year were 
$15 282.89; of which the boys earned 
$12,556.15, and saved $6,508.01, and 
the girls earned $2,696.24 and saved 
$1,095.81. Of the five years allotted to 
the pupilage of each in connection with 














































































































BRINGING into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Crrist. 


—IlI Cor. x. 5. 
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From Our Dumb Animals, 
AN ADIRONDACE PICTURE. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY A 
LADY IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


‘¢ All the talk is hunting the deer now, 
for only during this month does the law 
allow hunting with dogs, and no hunting 
has been permitted during the summer, so 
that the doe can care for her young fawn 
jn untroubled quiet. Now the fawns are 
large enough to take care of themselves. 

‘© A party of nine left our house very 
early this morning for a hunt—two ladies 
among them. The party was landed at 
different points along the river or lake. 
‘One sat alone for hours, motionless, with 
heavy rifile in hand, in case the deer took 
to the water, where there was a chance to 
geta shotat it. Two men with the dogs 
went far into the woods to get upon the 
track of the deer ; when the dogs get the 
scent they are allowed to follow it. I be- 
lieve they took four dogs. If a deer is started 
‘the race for its life begins ; and, flying in 
terror before the baying hounds, it crash- 
es through underbrush, over logs, stumps 
and shrubs, till it reaches the water, and 
there a sweet-faced woman is ready to pour 
upon it a deadly fire. Let us hope that the 
aim is deadly, and that there is a quick 
end of it all to the panting, agonized 
creature. 

‘* Near the railroad station here a buck, 
doe, and fawn have been seen for some 
days. Yesterday in the fog they were 
fired upon, but only the fawn was shot; 
doe and buck escaped. Old Uncle Seth 
said: ‘ As sure as the sun rises they’ li get 
that doe, for she'll come to search for her 
fawn f 

** So the mother-love will lead her to her 
death, and human mothers will call it 
sport!” 
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AN AGED COUPLE. 





The Washington, Penna., Odserver, 
teferring to Elizabeth Larned, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., who died lately after living 
sixty-eight years with her husband, adds: 

‘*We thought we knew of an older 
couple residing in this county, and, ac- 
cordingly, a representative of the Od- 
server a few days ago called upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Penn, of Morris township 
and obtained the following facts concern- 
ing them: Wm. Penn was born in Mary- 
land, March rst, 1799. He is a descend- 
ant of the Quaker family which founded 
Pennsylvania. He was educated at the 
common schools, and at an early age re- 
moved to Morris township, this county, 
where he was married in the spring of 
1822 to Phoebe Bane, who was born in 
that township October 2d, 1801. They 
have lived together happily for nearly 
sixty-nine years, and at present are enjoy- 
ing excellent health. Mr. Penn has al- 
ways been temperate, and has never even 
used tobacco. Both Mr. and Mrs. Penn 
bid fair to live for some years, and may 
yet celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of their wedding.” 





SIGNIFICANCE OF NUMBERS. 


Symbolism in numbers is an unmistak- 
able fact in the world’s literature and in 
the customs of the world. There are 
symbolic values to numbers which are 
of well-nigh universal acceptance ; and al- 
though there is always a danger of being 
misled by fanciful symbolizing in such a 
realm as this, it is certainly safe to recog- 
nize those symbolic values about which 
there can hardly be a question. Thus 
three is the divine number, not only in the 
Bible story, but in the religions of Egypt 
and India. Apart from ary question of 
the Trinity, three represents the past, the 
present, and the future, and so stands for 
Him who was, and 1s, and is to be. Four 
is the world number. We use it thus to- 
day when we speak of the four quarters of 
the globe, the four winds of heaven, the 
four elements of nature. Three and four 
combined stand for the union or the con- 
nection of the heavenly and the earthly ; 
therefore seven is the sacred number. Ten 
is the measure of mere numerical com- 
pleteness ; as it is understood by us when 
we speak of a tenfold advantage. These 
obvious symbolisms show themselves again 
in various combinations in the Bible nar- 
rative. Without dogmatism it may be 
said that twelve appears to represent the 
multiplying of the world number by the 
divine number ; that it symbolizes the pe- 
culiar divine provisions for the world’s 
needs. Thus it was that, in the line of 
promised blessing, there were twelve pat- 
riarchs, twelve tribes, twelve apostles, 
twelve foundations and gateways of the 
spiritual building. Thus it is that there 
are ample provisions to-day in the plan of 
God for all the people of God. Even be- 
yond the peculiar provisions within the 
limits of the twelve, there are the wider 
provisions of the seventy—the sacred 
seven multiplied by the numerically com- 
plete ten. The Jews hold that beyond 
the twelve tribes there were seventy nations 


in the world. There were seventy sacri- 
fices offered for these nations in the great 
week of atonement. Seventy elders were 
the associates of Moses. There were 
seventy members in the Sanhedrim. Jesus 
sent out, not only his twele apostles, but 
also seventy disciples, as preachers of the 
Gospel. Here, again, is the idea of the 
fullness of God’s provisions for the human 
race. Numbers can suggest this fullness 
but numbers cannot define it.—Sunday 
School Times. 


————— 9e— 


A LOST HOUR, 





A golden hour on a summer morn 
When half the world was still, 
The dew was fresh on the new-mown hay 
And the bridal veil of the fair young day 
Hung over the purple hill, 


The sheep-bells tinkled across the slopes 
Sweet as an elfin chime; 

Butterflies flitted athwart the down, 

Bees went murmuring, busy and brown, 
Over the fragrant thyme. 


A languid calm and a dull content, 
Silence instead of speech ; 
The wind sighed low, and the lark sang high, 
But the golden hour of our lives went by, 
And drifted out of reach, 


We both went back to an eager life, 
But in its pause to-day 

The dream of that golden hour returns, 

And my jaded spirit frets and yearns 
For one chance swept away. 


The years creep on, and the heart grows tired 
Even of hopes fulfilled, 
And turns away from the world’s strong wine, 
With fevered lips that must ever pine 
For that pure draught once spilled, 


Aad yet, perchance; when our long day 
wanes— 
(Age hath its joy late born) — 
We shall meet again on the green hillside, 
And find in the solemn evenude 
The hour we lost at morn, 
— Selected. 





ABRIDGED FROM FRIENDS’ MISSIONARY ADVOCATE. 





STATISTICS OF THE WOMEN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY UNION OP FRIENDS. 
As reported at the Glens Falls Conference in Fifth Month, 1890. 
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THE GAIN OF GIVING. 








BY CAROLINE B. LEROW, 












** He that findeth his life shall lose it,” was 
the minister's text that day, 

And Eleanor seemed to listen, though her 
thoughts were far away ; 

In a week it would be vacation, and she 
longed for the time to come 

That would take her away from the city to 
her beautiful sea-side home. 












“* He that loseth his life shall find it.” Though 
the words bore a meaning plain, 

They had none for the child who heard them, 
with restless eyes and brain, 

But the sermon at last was ended, and the 
preacher slowly said, 

“Our contribution this morning will be for 
the Children’s Aid.” —- 


Eleanor’s heart beat faster, and her face 
wore a troubled look, 

As her hand closed softly over her little 
pocket-book, 

Where she carried a birthday present, a 
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bright new piece of gold, 
And the look of trouble deepened while her 
hand took a firmer hold. 


“I can't give this,” she was thinking, “ though 
it’s all I have to give, 

And I wish that the children all could go to 
a pleasant place to live.” 

But she saw, with a little trembling sob, that 
the basket was on its way, 

And when it passed, her gold piece in the 
midst of the silver lay. 


*Twas an August day at the sea-shore, and 
Eleanor raced along 

Where the heavy waves were rolling, and 
the tide was running strong ; 

She stooped for a sea shell, lying on the hard 
and shining sand, 

When a mighty breaker caught her, and 
swept her away from land. 











But before she could cry or struggle, she was 
seized by a little lad, 

Who dgagged her out of the water with all 
the strength he had ; 

And he said, to her look of wonder, as soon 
as he'd breath to speak, 

“I'm one of the Fresh Air Children, a stayin‘ 
here for a week.” 










Eleanor thought of the gold piece she had 
sadly given away ; 

“Why, perhaps if I'd kept that money he 
wouldn't be here to-day! 

Weren't you afraid of drowning ?” He slowly 
shook his head ; 

“T didn’t think of myself at all, but of savin’ 
you,” he said, 













And she suddenly thought of the sermon; its 
meaning grew clear and plain, 
About the finding and losing, the giving 
that’s greatest gain ; 

That the life which is lived for others is the 
only life to lead, 

And instead of our vain self-seeking, we 
should care for another's need. 


— Sunday-School Chronicle. 










————— +a —___—_ 


WE have not an high priest which can 
not be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin. 

—Heb. iv. 15. 








| Twelfth mo, 





SUMMARY OP NEWS. 


FOREIGN. —Zwelfth mo, 2, —The Tories 
gain six additional seats in Parliament, re- 
sulting from the split in the opposition ranks 
on the Parnell question. 

Twelfth mo. 3.—Measures have been 
adopted to prevent any public dissemination 
of Republican ideas in Holland since the 
death of King William, The police have al- 
ready seized a large number of Republican 
placards. 

Twefth mo. 4.—\n the House of Commons 
the Irish Land Purchase bill passed by a 
vote of 268 to 130. 

Secretary Balfour has ordered a man-of- 
war to convey ten tons of meal to the inhab- 
itan‘s of Claresland and Inmsturk, to relieve 
the distress which prevails from the failure 
of the potato crop, 

Twelfth mo. 5.—The Nationalist members 
of the House of Commons met to consider 
the question of Parnell’s leadership. 

Thc workhouse at Newcastle-under.Lyme 
was destroyed by fire on the 4th inst. Six 
persons los: their lives. 

The City of Berlin has now a population 
of 1,574,435. 

Twelfth mo 6,—Germany has officially 
recognized the United States of Brazil. 

Emin Pasha, who is at the head of a Ger- 
man expedition, has arrived at Lake Vic- 
toria. 

Secretary Balfour's Irish Relief bill, in 
which he asks for a loan of £5000 to provide 
seed potatoes for distressed farmers, passed 
the committee stage in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Twelfth mo.8.—The Conference in regard 
to the Irish troubles, held on the 6th inst., re- 
sulted in a division of the Irish party upon 
Parnell’s refusing to recognize a member of 
the majority. The opposing party retired, 
and there are now two Irish parties and two 
chairmen. Parnell has control of all the 
Irish funds, 

DomESTIC.- Twelfth mo, 2.— Reports from 
South Dakota received at the War Depart- 
ment are still unfavorable. The situation is 
considered alarming. at 

The arrival of 70 Syrians on the steamship 
Suevia has given rise to areport that they are 
to start a colony in this country where silk 
weaving and decorative work will be done. 

The President's message was sent to Con- 
gress on the Ist inst. ; 

Twelfth mo. 3.—A passenger train on the 
Cotton Belt Road between Big Sandy and 
Wenona, Texas, was uncoupled from a mixed 
train by a robber on the night of the Ist inst, 
and before the train men had discovered it 
the passengers were compelled to hold up 
their hands. One man was shot and will die, 

In regard to the association of Western 
railroads, it is proposed to form a new com- 
bination to succeed the present associations 
extending west of Chicago and St. Louis to 
embrace all railroads west of St. Louis and 
Chicago to the Pacific coast to continue not 
less than five years. The Association to have 
a general manager and assistants. 

It is stated that there are nearly 100 ex- 
Confederate soldiers in the South Carolina 
Legislature, ; 

Twelfth mo. 4.—In regard to the Indian 
troubles General Miles says: ‘* We have 
overwhelming evitlence from officers, in- 
spectors and testimony of agents as well, 
and also irom the Indians themselves, that 
they have been suffering for the want of food, 
more or less, for two years past, and one of 
the principal causes of disaffection is this very 
matter. One of the principal objects of my 
recent-visit to Washington. was to urge the 
necessity of immediate relief, and I am happy 
to say that success has crowned my efforts.” 


The Pennsylvania Peace Society celebrates 
its 24th anniversary. Dr. S. T. R. Eavenson 
is elected President. 

Navigation has ceased on the Upper Hud. 
son. Newburgh and Albany steamers made 
their last trips on the 2d inst. Ice 1s three 
inches thick above Catskill. 


Twelfth mo.5.—In the U. S. Senate the 
resolution for the issue of armsto North and 
South Dakota and Nebraska was passed 
without debate. 

The people of the west coast of Newtound- 
land have prepared a petition to the Queen, 
begging to be made part of the Canadian 
Confederation. 

The trade relations of St. Johns are hostile 
to those of the west coast. [he people of St, 
Johns are opposed to union with Canada. 

Senator Quay has introduced a bill grant- 
ing to all persons whose names are now on 
the pension list or may be hereafter placed 
on it, who have lost both eyes, or both feet, 
or who are otherwise totally disabled, a pen- 
sion of $100 a month. Also to all persons 
who have lost an arm at the shoulder joint 
or a leg at the hip joint, a pension of $60 a 
month, and to those who have lost. an arm 
below the elbow, ora leg below the knee, 
$55 a month, Those who have lost a hand or 
a foot, or have been totally disabled in the 
same, are to be entitled to $50 a month, The 
bill further provides that persons who have 
contracted two or more disabilities shall re- 
ceive a sum per month equal to the total of. 
the rates for all of the disabilities mentioned, 

Twelfth mo. 6.—The Custom House offi- 
cers seized 200 pounds of opium on board 
the steamer Olympian on her arrival at Ta- 
coma, Washington, on the sth inst. 

It is stated in Quebec that the Compagnie 

Transatlantique have informed the Govern. 
ment that their tenders for a fast steamship 
service between Canada and France would 
be withdrawn if the Government deemed 17 
knots an hour insufficient speed. The com- 
pany alleges that high speed offers great dif- 
ficulty and dangers in navigating the North 
Atlantic at certain seasons of the year, and 
places in jeopardy the lives of passengers. 


Twelfth mo. 8.— Despatches from the Sis- 
seton Agency, South Dakoia, state that the 
1200 Indians on the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Reservation are on the verge of starvation 
because of the Government’s failure to p:o- 
vide them subsistence. 

The Interior Department has authorized 
$2600 for their relief and on this sum 1200 
people must live six months in winter, 





































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1589. 
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ation’’ is our purpose. 


At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 


We solicit your order for Tailoring 
“ Excellence” 
at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 





HE ORPHAN SOCIETY OF PHILA- 
delphia receives into the Asylum, Six- 
-fourth St. and Lansdowne Ave., the 
estitute orphan and needy fatherless, chil- 
dren of married parents. Boys not admit- 
ted over six and girls over eight years of 
age. Infants are taken at a yearold. No 
child with chronic or contagious disease re- 
ceived. Children admitted must be entirely 
relinquished to the care of the society. 
Boys are indentured in homes carefully 
chosen by the Binding Committee, at twelve 
years old and girls at fourteen. 


OUR LECTURES ON AMERICAN 
History will be. delivered at Friends. 
Select School, by PROF. FRANCIS N. THORPE, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Patrons 
and friends of the school are cordially invi- 
ted, 1. Second-day, Twelfth month fst, at 
1Pp.M, “Life in America, 1785-1790,” 2. 
Fifth- day, Twelfth month 4th; at 3 P. M., 
“The Beginnings of Government in the 
U.S.” 3. Fifth-day, Twelfth month 11th, 
at 3 P. M., “ The Making of the West.” 4. 
Fifth day, Twelfth month 18th, at 3 P. M., 
“ The Confederacy of 1861.” 


AVERFORD COLLEGE LECTURES. 

—R. G. Moulton, Cambridge, England; 
University Extension Lecturer, will give two 
lectures at Haverford College. Twelfth mo. 
11th, 7.30 P. M., the Literary Study of the 
Bible. Twelfth mo. 18th, 7.30 P. M. the 
Alkestis, an Interpretative Recital. Those 
interested are invited to attend. 


HE NECESSITY OF TEMPERANCE 
Work in connection with Foreign a 

sions. Read at the Glen Falls W. F. 
Association Conference, by Lucy B. ton 
streth, May be obtained from Rachael 
Wills, Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, or Mary M, Haines, Chelten- 
ham, Penna., for two cents a copy, postage. 
TOUR 10 PALESTINE Scrcty titted ana setec 
eee Limited and select 


SAILING JANUARY 28th, and FEBRUARY 18th, 1891. 
Send four cents in stamps for pamphlet. 


Cc, F. THOMAS, D.D., : 
1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. TRAEGER, 


Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 


NO. 3! NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 



























“The Early Christian Ghareb,” 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER. 








PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID S.TABER &CO. 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 





SINGLE COPIES, ONE DOLLAR. 





Issued at a reduced price to promote its 
extensive distribution, this is still a hand- 
some volume. Friends and other students 
of Early Church History will find it a clear 
and full record, without controversy, of the 
evidence which abounds of the simplicity 
ot the faith and practice of the Primitive 
Church, and of the spirituality and prevail- 
ing power of the Gospel before the days of 
hierarchical assumption and corruption. 

Warm expressions in commendation of 
the value and practical usefulness of these 
Essays have been received from many per- 
sons, in and out of the Society of Friends. 
Among these may be mentioned Isaac 
Brown, of Kendal, England; Thomas 
Chase, LL.D. , formerly president of Haver- 
ford College ; "James Wood, A.M., of Mount 
Kisco, New York ; Henry Stanley Newman, 
of Leominster, England; Barnabas C. 
Hobbs, LL.D., of Indiana; Allen Jay, of 
Earlham College, Indiana; President B. F. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Iowa; Presi- 
dent J. J. Mills, of Earlham College ; Profes- 
sor Dougan Clark. M.D. of Earlham College; 
Professor J. W. Woody, of Guilford College, 
North Carolina; Professor W. L. Pearson, 
Ph.D., of Penn College; Elkanah Beard, 
President of Southland College, Arkansas ; 
Principal C. H. Jones, Friends’ Academy, 
Union Springs, New York; Professor A. 
Rosenberger, of Kansas, Acting President 
of Penn College; President J. E Rhoads, 
LL. D., of Bryn Mawr College; Samuel A. 
Purdie, of Friends’ Mission, Mexico; Tim- 
othy Nicholson, of Richmond, Indiana; 
R. S. Morgan, Editor of the London Chv1s- 
tian; H. N. Hoxie, of the Student, and 
Dr. H. Hartshorne, of FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

John G. Whittier writes of the volume of 
Essays: 

“| have read it with interest. It proves, 
I think, that Quakerism was a revival of 
Primitive Christianity in spirit at least 

p Iam amazed at the thoroughness 
and exhaustive research which the book 
evinces. It is a noble legacy to thy friends, 
and to the entire Christian community.” 


P. E. CHILLMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


914 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Book Agents Wanted! 


FOR “THE BEAUTIFUL, THE WON- 
DERFUL AND THE WISE.”’ 


One Agent sold 250 in Salem, O., in 10 weeks; 
another 200 in 8 weeks in Pa. ; another 104 in 15 
days in town of boy Inexperienced bo made $70.00 


first week in 000 - d. By far the 
best selling IDAY BOOK of the season. In- 
troduction by 


- CH ASE, LL. D. ee 
ard Books and Bibles. Best Term: 


eutive memmneuneneescehaee, 








Tell your wife 


gets the charming Housekeeper’s 
o|Weekiy 1 ia weeks, and a beautiful papen-ctter, 
desk calendar, and blotting pag 25 
g |Calve, wrapped), IF she s¢ 
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JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


WEBSTER’ S) 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864, 79 and '84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now oroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International 


Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
rinted 
aX bn h any other Dictionary 


before the first copy was 
Critical com 
isinvited. G 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., _aaes 
Springfield, Mass., U.S 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated cannes 
$1.c0 


THE STUDENT, rer vear. 
THE FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


Martua H. Garrett, 


Ltoyp BaLpgersTon, Jr., { Editors, Geitir, Pa. 


J. M. Steere, Bus. Man., Haverford College, Pa. 


CARRIACES | 
For Christmas Presents 





There is nothing nicer or more useful than 


A NICE CARRIAGE. 
SET OF HARNESS, LAP ROBE, 
QUARTER BLANKETS, WHIPS, 
OR HORSE COVERINGS, 


which I have in great variety and will sell 
low. Call and see them, 


WILLIAM H. GREGG 


N. E, Cor, Arch and Twelfth Sts, Phila , Pa. 





@@ When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “ Friends’ Keview.” 
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THE PEERLESS EDITION OF 
“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


Over 100 fine illustrations, 55 fall-page, by F. 
Barvard and others, large type. heavy paper, 
quarto size. Cloth, %2.25; extra cloth, gilt, 
$3.00; Morocco, $4.25. Sold by Subscription. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price where we have 
mo agent. 

“Tt is difficult to imagine pri sswo: k, illustrations, 
and binding, which would more wo:thily furnish a 
setting for this wonder'ul book. "he print is so at- 
tractive, that I shail read it ag in :om be ginning to 
end, for the story is one of which »e do nottire, and 
itis as fresh and inspiring to-dey as when st was 
writtten by its 1llu-trious author, 

JAMES A. BEAVER, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

“No matter how many other editions any one may 
have, he will nut be satistied without a co y of 
yours.”’ JUHN EAToS, Ph. D., LL. D., 

President of Marietta College, Marietta, Onio. 

“The Pilgrim's Progress has had a wider circula- 
tion and done more good than any book except the 
Bible. The Peerless Edition before me is more pro- 
fusely and graphically iJlustrated than any other I 
have seen.”’ 

JAMES McCOSH, Ex-Pres. Princeton College. 


JOHN C,.WINSTON & CO., Publishers, 
Ss. W. Cor, 6th & Arch Sts., Phila, 
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W. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 
1933 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


1 wish to call your attention to the fact that I 
have opened a Carriage and Harne-s Emporium, at 
No. I Market Street, in connection with m 
Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in whic 
I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, 
Ro-d Ca:ts, Road Wag ns, Pleasure Wagons, Bug- 
gies and Surries. Dealer in all the finest quality 
of Carriages of any st) le and make. 

My aim sna) be to fur.ish first-class, reliable 
work at low prices. 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are 
unable to do so, write for prices, which will be 
promptly fu nished. 

I have all the different styles of Road Carts, all 
first-class acd very low in prices. 

And the General Agency for the celebrated 
CORTLAND WAGONS and BUGGIES, compris- 
ing 40 different kinds, W. H. JONES, 





924 CHESTNUT ST. 


| Twelfth mo, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL .......... eeeereeeece $500,000.00 Ee 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

other claims ...........+++++45 -++-1,733,053.18 
Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 409,616.79 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 









DIRECTORS. r 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

Jobn T. Lewis, - Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Joseph E. — 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 
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AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. iniswitreumedtothem 1.696 630.5% 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are 
made, devoting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be over- 
estimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities, 







Our Debenture Bonds, issued to July1,1890 - - <= 
Are secured by deposit with the Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York, Trustee, of First Mortgages 
on Land worth = = - - = ~ - - ~ $9,997,851 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for sma 
amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


JULY 1, 1800. CaPirax ax stnrivs, i:200;s0108 HRNRY DICKINSON, Mgr. 


~ 83,303,563 












The Girard Life Insurance, Anuuity and Trust Company of Pla’ 







etch cutes trusts of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals, Also insures lives and grants annuities. 
All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company, 


| VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at sight. | | 


HENRY TATNALL. 
ASSISTANT TREAS. 
J. ANDREW HARRIS. 


_ ‘TREASURER, 
WILLIAM N. ELY. 
REAL ESTATE OFFICER, 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
SAFES IN BURCLAR-PROOF VAULT FOR RENT. 


SOLICITOR, 
Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping, un- GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 
der guarantee, MANAGERS, 


Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


H. N. BURROUGHS, 


WILLIAM H. GAW. 
SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR., GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM 
WILLIAM MASSEY, FRANCIS |. GOWEN, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, GEO. H. MoFADDEN. 
JOHN B. GARRETT HENRY TATNALL. 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, CHARLES F. BERWIND. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 





Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 






Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 


Wrycekorr, Seamans & BenepIcr, 


834 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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